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Exploring Telepathy: 
An Inquiry into Method 


JAN EHRENWALD, M.D. 


Among the facts assembled by modern psychical research the 
evidence of telepathic phenomena has received the widest recognition. 
Can they claim to be the “irreducible and stubborn facts” which in 
the words of William James, are the first prerequisites of the scien- 
tific method? Has psychical research been able to assemble a suffi- 
cient number of them so as to make them the basis of valid scientific 
generalizations? There are two types of telepathic phenomena: those 
classed as spontaneous occurrences, and those derived from labora- 
tory experiments. They are usually considered under two separate 
headings, and students engaged in the investigation of either group 
are only too often inclined to disregard the one outside their frame 
of reference. Clearly, conclusions derived from such a procedure 
must fall short of the classical Baconian principle which states that 
scientific generalizations have to be based on all the facts. 


It is at this point that psychical research is faced with a decision 
which every new scientific discipline must make at the beginning of 
its career: Which part of the evidence can be taken for granted and 
which is to be discarded as spurious, as a will-o’-the-wisp, that may 
lead astray for decades to come? The prevailing trend of contem- 
porary psychical research is undoubtedly the quantitative statistical 
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approach. It has, by repeatable and mathematically assessable labor- 
atory experiments, largely replaced the more or less authenticated 
anecdotal accounts of the early workers. Such an approach has its 
indisputable merits. It establishes the factual evidence of the phe- 
nomena; it places their investigation on safe scientific foundations. 
However, the limitations of an exclusively experimental approach 
should not be overlooked. The laboratory worker focuses his atten- 
tion on card symbols, diagrammatical drawings, letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the like; he takes careful records of the scores made by his 
subjects and assesses their chance probability by approved statistical 
methods. In so doing, however, he is apt to lose sight of the 
psychological factors outside the range of his inquiry. His approach 
is confined to one single track along which he is bound to proceed; 
it is apt to narrow his outlook and to yield a one-sided, if not dis- 
torted, picture of reality. 


Rhine and his followers started from the notion of a possible trans- 
mission, in some extra-sensory way, of well defined perceptual images 
or sensory impressions.! In adopting such a working hypothesis, 
however, the experimenter is easily led to the totally unwarranted 
conception that paranormal cognition (or whatever it may be called) 
is really concerned with a quasi-sensory “perception” of distinct 
sense-data or their psychological representations. This idea has not 
been borne out by the facts. It is tenable only so long as we confine 
considerations to artificially simplified and mathematically treatable 
material. Whenever we abandon the single-track laboratory method, 
we light upon phenomena of an entirely different complexion, hardly 
reconcilable with the quantitative experimental approach. The reac- 
tions recorded and the materials used in the experimental situation 
are standardized. The subject must comply with the conditions 
chosen; he must observe the rules of the game. If “pure telepathy” 
is being investigated, the percipient has to make the choice between 
the “mental pictures” of a “circle,” or a “wavy line,” or a “triangle,” 
etc., to the exclusion of any other ideas that may pass through his 
mind. If in a statistically significant number of trials his guesses tally 
with the mental pictures selected by the agent, the experimenter is 
satisfied that telepathy has taken place. 


More recently, however, Dr. Rhine surprised the world with doubts 
expressed regarding the unequivocal telepathic nature of what was 
usually considered the standard type of experiments in telepathy.? The 
fact is that foolproof telepathic experiments are very difficult to 
devise, so much so, that as long as we insist on laboratory experiments 
(and exclude from our evidence all observations which do not submit 
to the rules laid down for tests of this kind) we have, indeed, no way 
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out but to question the very existence of telepathy pure and simple, 
i.e., of telepathy without the possibility of clairvoyance or clairvoyant 
precognition as an alternative explanation. 


Spontaneous occurrences, however, such as can be observed in 
dreams, in the psychoanalytical situation, and in neurotic patients, 
can hardly be expressed in terms other than the telepathy hypothesis. 
There are the instances in which transmission of mental content 
seems to occur in such a way, that no contemporary written record 
of the item concerned can be made responsible. There is transmission 
of items without any reference to their physical nature or quality, 
that is, cases in which not a strict congruency or photographic like- 
ness of certain elements or motifs in the minds of an agent and a 
percipient is suggestive of telepathy, but rather of a peculiar symbolic 
or metaphorical correlation between the two. In many instances it is 
the correlation which exists between the whole and the part, between a 
distinct idea and an apparently far-fetched association connected with 
it. In these cases telepathy does not amount to a faithful reproduction 
of a distinct feature of another person’s mind. It breaks it up into 
pieces; it suppresses one of its constituent parts and brings out 
another ; it shifts the emphasis from the essential to the accidental ; 
from the center to the periphery; from the real thing to its symbolic 
representation, like the dream ;3 from the trivial to the preposterous— 
if not from the sublime to the ridiculous—like the rhyming slang of 
the cockney. 

Precisely this tendency is guarded against by the provisions of the 
laboratory experiments. But it is unmistakable even under such semi- 
experimental conditions as those which obtained in Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s experiments* with members of his family, in some of the 
successful attempts at “telepathic transmission” of drawings carried 
out by Mr. and Mrs. Upton Sinclair,5 by R. Warcollier,© and more 
recently, by Whately Carington,’” to say nothing of the drawing tests 
of the early workers in psychical research. 

Figuratively speaking, one could say that the percipient rarely 
scores a direct hit on the agent’s central idea. His guesses are near 
misses, as it were, scattered around what the observer, rightly or 
wrongly, believes is the target idea which the percipient seeks to 
reproduce in a telepathic way. It will be noted that the same tendency 
to score within one of the concentric rings surrounding the bull’s-eye 
rather than on the bull’s-eye itself, is a characteristic of experiments 
suggesting the existence of precognitive or postcognitive telepathy 
(S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney).® It was described as a temporal 
displacement of the percipient’s guess from the target card, to the 
one which was next to be selected by the agent, after a two or three 
seconds’ interval. 
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It is readily understood, however, that outside the watertight con- 
ditions of the laboratory experiment a similar tendency to displace- 
ment—temporal or otherwise—may easily give the impression of 
vagueness and inaccuracy of the claimed telepathic correspondence. 
An example may illustrate this point. Elsewhere I described a dream 
dreamt by a patient of mine suffering from bilious attacks, due to an 
irritation of the gall-bladder. I was at that time keenly interested in 
histamine ionization, a method of physio-therapy, which I tried to 
introduce into the treatment of various neurological disorders. My 
patient failed to respond to the usual medical treatment, and I was 
somewhat concerned about her slow progress. One night, thinking 
over her case, I decided to try out the method of histamine ionization 
over her gall-bladder. For the sake of the non-medical reader I may 
mention that the local effect of this treatment consists of producing 
wheals and reddening on the place of application, very much like the 
eruption of a nettle-rash. Next morning I entered her room with my 
small portable apparatus. The patient was apprehensive when I told 
her that she was going to have “something new.” “J hope no injec-- 
tions, doctor, I am so afraid. I had a dream. You came into this 
room, as you are coming now, and I had a rash on my abdomen, a 
red itchy rash, consisting of small spots and wheals. . .” I asked her 
to show me the place where she dreamt she had seen the rash. She 
pointed precisely to the region where I was going to apply the elec- 
trode soaked with the solution of histamine. 

The telepathic nature of this dream is undoubtedly suggestive, but 
difficult to prove. I did not, of course, think expressly of the nettle- 
rash on the same night. Neither did the patient reproduce the notion 
of histamine ionization as such in her dream. It contained a more or 
less distinct element or motif which was at that time present in the 
fringe of my mind. There obviously exists some kind of correspon- 
dence between the two sets of mental events, but it is clear that a 
closer definition of the nature of this correspondence in terms of a 
strictly scientific statement is hardly possible. It refuses to submit to 
the standards of mathematical assessment. 

Precisely the same problem arises whenever accounts of sporadic 
telepathic occurrences are subjected to closer scrutiny. In the past 
two decades an increasing number of accounts of this kind have been 
reported in the psychoanalytic literature. I need only quote the 
interesting observations recently reported by Jule Eisenbud® and an 
earlier article of my own on Telepathy in the Psychoanalytic Situa- 
tion.!° Observations of this kind have the advantage of being recorded 
by workers trained in subtle psychological observation and self- 
observation, with special experience in the borderland between sanity 
and mental disorder from which, for all we know, most of so-called 
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paranormal phenomena emerge. But on the other hand material de- 
rived from such sources is subject to the danger of psychoanalytic 
over-interpretation, a danger of which the psychoanalyst, Paul 
Schilder, has warned. The difficulties involved in the analytical ap- 
proach, however ingenious, may be illustrated by the following obser- 
vation. 

N. Fodor recently described a series of telepathic dreams! which 
he observed in his own family and in his patients. One night the 
author himself dreamt that he was president of the world. The same 
night his wife had a dream that she was Queen Alexandra of England. 
Fodor suggests that there is a telepathic correspondence between these 
two dreams. He extended his inquiry to a third dream, dreamt by his 
daughter on the same night. This dream need not be reproduced here 
in detail. The point is that in Fodor’s view its analytical interpreta- 
tion bore striking resemblance to the former in that it, too, contained 
a reference to the idea of a God-like father, the Ruler of the World. 


Now, the analytical reading of these dreams may be fully justified, 
and the close resemblance of their latent meanings undeniable. But 
does this resemblance, or even identity, of meanings warrant their 
telepathic interpretation? Schilder’s critical remarks call attention to 
the equivocal language of the unconscious. The deeper we descend in 
the symbolic sphere, he contends, the greater is the similarity between 
the thoughts of various persons, yet it would be wrong to attribute 


this to telepathic “correspondence.” Sceptics may certainly raise this 
objection to Fodor’s observations. 


The examples contained in L. J. Bendit’s recent book!” on para- 
normal cognition avoid the pitfalls of psychoanalytic over-interpreta- 
tion, but Case I illustrates another difficulty. He describes how during 
a session of psychotherapy he himself was seized by a sudden wave of 
unmotivated anxiety. The patient had just been referring to her own 
neurotic fear of Hell-fire without, however, showing any evidence of 
emotion. When questioned, she confessed that she had on her part 
been in a panic during their conversation. Bendit assumed that in this 
case he had been affected by his patient’s neurotic fear in a telepathic 
way. 

Here too, a telepathic interpretation of the case seems to be sug- 
gestive. But, as in the former example, the author would hardly be 
able to convince a sceptic. How can he prove that his fear did not 
spring from the same unconscious source as the fear of his patient? 
And even if we dismiss this objection, how can he ascertain that 
their common experience was really identical, that is to say, of truly 
telepathic nature? Indeed, Rhine and his followers hold that the 
case for telepathy cannot be proved at all on the basis of spontaneous 
occurrences. This is why they altogether discarded evidence of this 
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kind and resorted to mass experiments and their statistical evaluation. 
S. G. Soal, K. M. Goldney and R. H. Thouless, in England, seem to 
be inclined to hold similar views. 


I pointed out, however, in my introductory remarks that a one- 
sided approach would bar the way to any further progress. Granted 
that the presence of the telepathic factor in spontaneous occurrences 
cannot be expressed in mathematical terms, is it, therefore, illegitimate 
to assert their telepathic nature? If so, how then can the occurrence 
of telepathy in dreams, in the psychoanalytical situation and in every- 
day life be established? Shall we give up the hope of throwing more 
light upon phenomena of this kind and confine ourselves to dealing 
with quantitative material? This would amount to begging the issue 
and would result in a vain attempt to press “stubborn and irreduc- 
ible facts” into the straight jacket of a preconceived theory. 


What method, other than quantitative experiments, shall we then 
resort to? The early workers in psychical research, chiefly concerned, 
as they were, with the accumulation of facts, obviously failed to devise 
any. They laid down certain general rules which had to be observed, 
certain postulates, failing which they dismissed the evidential value 
of a concrete case as inconclusive. But these rules were not derived 
from acknowledged scientific principles. They were based on intuition, 
or at best on common sense judgements, which on the view of Rhine 
and his co-workers were bound to vary “with the common sense (or 
bias) of the person making the judgement.” 


What, then, are the criteria of telepathic correspondence and on 
what grounds can the occurrence of telepathy in an individual case 
be established? From such sporadic observations as have been re- 
ported in the literature and as have occurred in my own experience, 
a few fundamental principles emerge. First, the claimed correspon- 
dence must refer to things on the purely mental plane. That is to say, 
to thoughts, ideas, or other elements in the minds of two or more 
people, and not to things in the outer world. Failing this, the incident 
cannot legitimately be described as a case of “pure” telepathy. 


Secondly, the element which is claimed to be reproduced in a 
telepathic way must be identifiable as a distinct element. Failing this, 
the claim can hardly be substantiated and, indeed, no further argu- 
ment is possible. We have to note at this point that the identification 
of an element or motif as a well-defined mental event is essentially 
a matter of subjective interpretation: that is to say, of an intrinsically 
psychological approach. This might be regarded as an unavoidable 
weakness of the psychological method. But it may be as well to recall 
that this problem is not an exclusive characteristic of the mental 
sphere. Precisely the same task confronts the scientist in the physical 
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world when he speaks of an “isolated system,” as distinct from the 
“remainder of things in the Universe” (A. N. Whitehead). 


Thirdly, the element or motif must exhibit a sufficient number of 
distinctive features. Failing this, the objection of chance coincidence 
can hardly be dismissed. Indeed, it has been the great rarity of obser- 
vations which comply with this requirement that causes students to 
look for material of an entirely different kind and that has ultimately 
led to the development of the method of mass experiments and their 
statistical evaluation. The material used in these experiments con- 
sists of well-defined isolated items exhibiting comparatively few 
“distinctive features,” but it will be noted that large numbers of trials 


necessitated by this method more than make up for its lesser com- 
plexity. 


Fourthly, the element or motif should possess a distinct emotional 
relevance to the agent or to the percipient, or to both of them. It may 
be emphasized that this is a postulate which chiefly refers to spon- 
taneous phenomena. It is suggested by most of the evidence furnished 
by medical investigators, and it appears that failing some measure of 
emotional emphasis the telepathic nature of an individual observation 
is difficult to establish or may altogether escape attention. 


The last criterion which we have to consider is tacitly implied in 
every statement of an assumed telepathic correspondence of two 
mental events. It is the criterion of their temporal coincidence. In 
order to define this we cannot avoid making a short digression. The 
available evidence for spontaneous telepathy shows that two “corres- 
ponding” impressions in the minds of an agent and of a percipient 
are rarely “simultaneous” in the physical sense. More often than not 
there exists a marked time lag or latency period between the two, or 
else the percipient’s impression may even appear to precede the corres- 
ponding impression of the agent. We have already come across this 
problem when we referred to the tendency to temporal displacement 
in card-calling tests. Here it confronts us again, although in a different 
guise. It calls, in any case, for clarification of the way in which the 


notion of temporal coincidence or simultaneousness is being used in 
the present context. 


The physicist defines temporal coincidence by reference to the 
position of the hands of two clocks, mechanical or otherwise, pro- 
vided that the observers are not in motion “relatively to each other.” 
David Copperfield was born and the clock in his mother’s bedroom 
struck nine. Science is satisfied that the two events were simultaneous. 
But temporal coincidence is an elastic notion on the psychological 
plane. I thought of the method of histamine ionization and my patient 
dreamt of a red itchy rash on the same night. Were the two trains 
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of thought simultaneous? Clearly, this question can only be decided 
if we are prepared to accept the statement that they contained a 
certain element in common which was “at that time” of actual in- 
terest, of vital significance, to one if not to both of us. That is to say, 
the emphasis lies not so much on the time factor as on the psycho- 
logical relevance of the respective element or motif to those concerned. 
But if so, it is clear that the question of temporal coincidence can be 
determined by psychological interpretation only. It requires what 
may be called comparative analysis of the two series of mental events, 
covering as great a range as possible of the mental contents of both 
agent and percipient, and proceeding along the lines of subjective 
interpretation familiar to psychoanalysts, individual psychologists, and 
students of the dynamic schools of psychology in general. In fact, 
the psychological approach to telepathy thus conceived is nothing else 
than a modified psychoanalytical approach with reference to two or 
more persons instead of to one, and with its compass extended so as 
to comprise a new (the telepathic) factor entering the picture. 


We emphasized that such an approach may be subject to the same 
—if not worse—pitfalls as the orthodox analytical method. How- 
ever, the example of my patient with the nettle rash, as well as a 
recent article on telepathic dreams by J. Eisenbud,!% shows that by 
selecting occurrences which comply with the above outlined criteria, 
gross mistakes can well be avoided. But in doing so, we must bear in 
mind that even when applying all necessary caution the very sensi- 
tiveness of the analytic method may turn against us; it may suggest 
telepathic correspondences where in fact our microscopic high-power 
magnification, as it were, reveals but the identity of deep psychological 
texture. We are therefore better advised to keep nearer to superficial 
levels of the mind, e.g., to consider the manifest dream content rather 
than meaning detectable in the symbolic sphere. 


A further difficulty is more than merely one of method. If we pro- 
ceed along the lines indicated above, that is, if we compare the mental 
content of a supposed agent and percipient, we have already com- 
mitted ourselves to confining our attention to two specific persons 
and to leave all other potential agents or percipients out of the 
picture. But it is clear that this procedure is purely arbitrary. If the 
possibility of telepathy is granted at all, we must allow for its occur- 
rence from whatever outside source. Eisenbud did so to some extent 
when he extended his inquiry to dreams dreamt by a number of 
patients. But it goes without saying that, theoretically speaking, any 
other person ought just as well be taken into account. 

This is impossible for obvious reasons. Comparative analysis of 
more than two persons would confront us with a task of increasing 
complexity. Indeed, it would lead the comparative method ad absur- 
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dum. It is therefore advisable to confine our comparative approach 
to a selected group of subjects, though we have to be aware of the 
arbitrary nature of such a limitation. 

For similar reasons it is also necessary to confine the notion of what 
we described as contemporaneous mental events to occurrences within 
a limited space of time, e.g., within twenty-four hours. Failing this, we 
would run the risk of having to compare two or more virtually infinite 
chains of mental events extending from the remote past to the distant 
future. This, again, would lead the comparative method ad absurdum. 
Nothing would be easier than picking out apparently telepathic cor- 
respondences where the mere multitude of items surveyed may sug- 
gest the presence of otherwise unrelated “pairs.” For practical reasons 


comparative analysis should therefore be restricted to an arbitrary 
unit of time. 


Summing up, the method of comparative analysis seeks to ascertain 
the presence of at least one well-defined element or motif which is 
common to two independent trains of thought of two separate persons. 
In doing so, it is guided by the psychological relevance, conscious or 
unconscious, of the respective item to those concerned within the 
selected time unit. Temporal coincidence of two identical or closely 
resembling “pieces of mind” may therefore be assumed whenever 
they are found to be of topical interest to the agent or the percipient, 
or to both of them, within a limited time span, irrespective of 
whether or not they are strictly simultaneous in the physical sense. 


The psychological approach to our problem is in this way totally 
different from the quantitative approach. There is a gulf between the 
two, suchas Henri Bergson has stated to exist between the intuitive 
approach to psychology, congenial to matters of the mind, and the 
scientific method, congenial to the spatio-temporal, weighable, and 
measurable aspects of the physical world. This should not, however, 
be taken to indicate that research into our problem should be con- 
fined to the non-quantitative, psychological approach, to the exclu- 
sion of the quantitative method. On the contrary; experience has 
shown that in the field covered by normal and abnormal psychology, 
both lines of approach have proved their value. Precisely the same is 
true of the field of paranormal cognition. Here, too, both methods 
have their specific tasks to fulfill. The method of mass experiments 
and their statistical evaluation furnishes the bare facts. It provides 
calculable and measurable data. It makes the occurrence of para- 
normal cognition an indisputable bedrock truth. But it is also true to 
say that it gives little insight into the nature of the phenomena and 
into the mental setting of an individual case. It is at this point where 
the investigation of spontaneous phenomena, i.e., of observations of 
otherwise lesser evidential value, has to step in. It throws the facts 
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established by laboratory methods into the right perspective and fills 
the gaps which were left between them. 


There are, in this way, two alternative methods available for our 
purpose. Each of them throws light upon different aspects of the 
identical problem, each of them is able to make a contribution of its 
own towards the ultimate aim of assembling “all the facts.” There 
can be little doubt that the final reconciliation of these two categories 
of facts will be no easy task. They confront us, at bottom, with the 
problem of the relation between physical and psychological experi- 
ence in general. Dealing, however, with this question goes clearly 
beyond the scope of specialized research. It falls into the province of 
the philosopher. 
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“The Implications of Psychical Research” 


Under the general title “The Implications of Psychical Research,” 
the British Broadcasting Corporation presented a series of talks to its 
listeners in the spring of 1947. The speakers, four former Presidents 
of the Society for Psychical Research (London), were Professor 
H. H. Price, Professor C. D. Broad, Dr. Robert H. Thouless, and 
Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell. The talks were published in The Listener, 
an official publication of the B.B-C. We wish to thank the British 


Broadcasting Corporation for permission to review the talks in this 
JOURNAL. 


Professor Price opened the series with “Philosophical Implications 
of Telepathy.” He said that the very large mass of evidence col- 
lected by the Society during the last sixty years, left no reasonable 
doubt that telepathy occurs. It was the implications of telepathy for 
the philosophical student of the human mind, that Professor Price 
wished to discuss. He explained why telepathy is not analogous to 
radio transmission, and why it appears to be independent of distance, 
as follows: ; 

“The ordinary man probably thinks of telepathy as a kind of wire- 
less transmission. I believe that this is only a vague and misleading 
analogy. There is no evidence that any sort of physical radiation 
passes from one brain to another when telepathy occurs; no evidence 
of any organ in the brain for transmitting or receiving it; no evi- 
dence that any kind of matter can interrupt or reflect or refract ~ 
this alleged radiation. Again, in any kind of communication by 
physical means there has to be a pre-arranged code of some kind. 
First, ideas must be formulated in words. The words in turn must 
be translated into physical signals, for example, electrical impulses, 
and this must be done according to an agreed plan. And then at 
the other end there must be a converse process of “de-coding.’ There 
is no trace of anything of this sort in telepathy. Moreover, telepathy 
seems to be independent of distance in space. Agent and percipient 
may be in the same room, or they may be many miles apart, even 
hundreds of miles in some cases. Not only so; it appears to be in 
some degree independent of time as well. There is recent experi- 
mental evidence of this. The percipient sometimes receives not what 
is in the agent’s mind now, but what is going to be in his mind a 
short time afterwards. What kind of wireless apparatus could it 
be which receives a message before it has been sent off? 

“Telepathy, then, seems to be a purely mental process, a direct 
contact between mind and mind, without any physical intermediaries. 
If this is true, it has important consequences. It knocks the bottom 
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out of the materialistic conception of human personality, which holds 
that every mental event is wholly dependent upon a previous phy- 
sical event in the brain of its owner. It suggests at least the possi- 
bility that the human mind may be able to exist and to have experi- 
ences even when its physical organism has been destroyed.” 


Professor Price does not think, however, that telepathy is a direct 
knowledge by one mind of another. He said that if there is such 
knowledge, it requires another name. “If telepathy were a form of 
knowledge,” he said, “it ought to be infallible; for to say we know 
something which is not in fact the case is absurd.” He pointed to 
the frequent mistakes in telepathic communication and referred to the 
inconsistency of results. On some occasions the experience between 
the agent and the percipient corresponds exactly; on other occasions 
it corresponds partially, and sometimes the correspondence between 
the agent and the percipient is so slight that it is doubtful whether 
telepathy has taken place at all. Professor Price then drew attention 
to another important fact, namely, that the percipient himself cannot 
tell when he is right and when he is wrong. Summing up the pre- 
ceding observations Professor Price said, “It would seem, then, that 
telepathy is a peculiar form of causation in which one mind is di- 
rectly affected by another; but not a peculiar form of knowledge in 
which one mind is directly aware of another.” 


Professor Price next considered the complicated question of how 
the idea or impression “gets across” from one mind to another. He 
said that this “getting across” is something which occurs at the un- 
conscious level, and that the percipient’s impression is often some- 
thing of which the agent was not consciously thinking. Moreover, 
the percipient “is not usually aware that he is in telepathic contact 
with another mind although he is in fact in contact with it.” Pro- 
fessor Price thinks that this unconscious contact is the most important 
and puzzling part of the process but not the whole of it. He said 
that in some way the unconsciously received telepathic impression 
must emerge into consciousness before there can be telepathic com- 
munication between the two minds. 


“This throws light on an interesting question. Instead of asking 
ourselves ‘why does telepathic communication occur at all?’ perhaps 
we ought rather to ask ‘why doesn’t it occur more often? Indeed, 
why doesn’t it occur all the time?’ The answer to this may be that 
unconscious telepathic contact between minds does occur all the time. 
Perhaps there is some repressive mechanism in all of us—something 
analogous to Freud’s ‘censor’-—which prevents most of these un- 
consciously received telepathic impressions from emerging into con- 
sciousness. We can easily think of good biological reasons for this. 
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It would be very difficult for us to adapt ourselves to our physical 
environment, if our consciousness were perpetually thronged by tele- 
pathic impressions coming from all and sundry. Imagine they were 
coming not merely from the minds of human beings and animals in 
our immediate physical neighborhood, but also from those which are 
hundreds of miles away; and even from some minds which have 
existed in the past or will exist in the future but do not exist at the 
present moment. At any rate it is natural to expect that there would 
be some such repressive mechanism in beings like ourselves, who 
have developed sense-organs and intelligence as a means of adapting 
ourselves to the external world.” 


The symbolic form, in which the telepathic message so frequently 
manifests itself to the conscious mind of the percipient, Professor 
Price explained, may account for the mistakes which occur in tele- 
pathic communication. He said that the mistakes may be due to the 
difficulty of crossing the threshold between the conscious and the 
unconscious, and that sometimes this difficulty can only be overcome 
if the idea is masked in symbolic form. As an example, “the idea 
of death may present itself by a vision of flowers if the percipient 
associates such flowers with funerals.” Professor Price thinks that 
“perhaps the telepathised idea or impression is always correctly re- 
ceived at the unconscious level but is liable to be distorted or altered 
in the process of manifesting itself to the percipient’s consciousness.” 


Professor Price then pointed out various ways by which the tele- 
pathic idea might manifest itself: by means of a feeling or emotion 
which suddenly invades the mind of the percipient, or by a mental 
image, or by means of a telepathic dream, or in the form of a motor 
automatism, such as automatic speech or writing. He said more 
interesting possibilities might lie in sensory hallucinations: some- 
times in verbal form, when the message appears to be written on a 


piece of paper, or a hallucinatory voice, or a hallucinatory visible 
scene. 


“Finally, the telepathic impression may manifest itself in the form 
of a complete and life-size apparition—the ‘telepathic phantasm,’ as 
it is called—where the figure of the agent appears to be bodily pres- 
ent in the room, and is seen exactly as if he were really there before 
the percipient’s eyes. This is the most complete and most successful 
way in which the unconsciously received telepathic impression may 
manifest itself: I say the most successful, because it ensures that the 
message will be attended to, and will affect the percipient’s thoughts 
and actions. To the philosopher, apparitions are the most fascinating of 
all the phenomena of psychical research, at least if one happens to 
be interested in the philosophy of perception, as I am myself. But I 
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must not stop to consider them. I will only suggest the possibility 
that all apparitions, including the haunting apparition (the ‘ghost’ of 
popular speech) are in one way or another telepathic in origin.” 

Professor Price believes that the frequent question of how the 
telepathic idea or impression “gets across” from one mind to an- 
other must be asked in another way, because we cannot assume that 
the unconscious parts of our minds are separate entities; the fact 
that telepathy occurs refutes such an assumption. “We must suppose 
that although our conscious minds are separate entities, there is in 
some sense a common unconscious, common to all human minds and 
perhaps to animal minds as well.” 


In his closing remarks Professor Price suggested the hypothesis 
that whatever sort of causal connections are found within the indi- 
vidual mind, they may also be operative across its boundaries. He 
said that at the unconscious level no sharp boundaries can be drawn 
between the contents of one mind and the contents of another. “If 
we go deeper into the unconscious, the question whether a given idea 
or feeling is in your mind or in mine no longer has any clear meaning.” 





“Philosophical Implications of Precognition” was the subject of 
the second talk in the series, with Professor C. D. Broad as the 
speaker. He defined “precognition” in its widest sense, as an experi- 
ence followed immediately or after an interval by an event which 
corresponds so closely and uniquely that it would be unreasonable 
to ascribe the correspondence to chance-coincidence. Precognitions 
of a perfectly normal kind occur constantly in our ordinary life, said 
Professor Broad, and he enumerated the main varieties of normal 
precognition as follows: 


1. Expectations founded on deliberate conscious inferences 
from past and present facts and the laws of nature—for ex- 
ample, when an astronomer calculates that an eclipse will be 
visible at a certain place at a certain future date. 


2. Expectations based on accepting the inferences made by 
other persons—for example, when an ordinary member of the 
public expects an eclipse because he finds it predicted in the 
almanac. 


3. Expectations due, not to explicit inference, but to asso- 
ciations formed by frequently repeated regularities in one’s past 
experience—for example, when one expects an object that looks 
like sugar to taste sweet. A large proportion of this kind of pre- 
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cognition takes the form, not of explicit expectation, but of 
automatically adjusting one’s body and mind as if one had a 


certain expectation. This might be called ‘prospective behavior’ 
rather than ‘precognition.’ 


4. Expectations based on the fact that one has formed an 
intention and has already begun to carry it out or has decided 
to do so at some time in the remoter future—for example, if I 
decide today to travel to London tomorrow, I expect to find 
myself travelling tomorrow and such expectations are generally 
fulfilled. Similarly, if I know that another person has formed a 
certain intention, I have reason to expect that what he intends 
will happen in the remoter future. 


5. Expectations which tend to bring about their own fulfill- 
ment without, or even against, the intention of the person who 
has them—for example, if from any cause I expect to fall down- 
stairs or to vomit on a certain future occasion, the state of 


anxiety thus induced may predispose me to trip or to be sick 
when the time comes. 


6. Expectations which are a by-product of an earlier link 
in a chain of causes, unknown to the person, which is leading 
up to an event which, when it takes place, will be a fulfillment 
of the expectation—for example, a person might, without know- 
ing it, be afflicted with a disease which will cause him to die 
in a certain way, and some of the earlier phases of that patho- 
logical process may give rise to feelings of anxiety and even 
to an expectation of death in the near future, although he is 
to all appearance in good health. 


Professor Broad defined a precognition as “ostensibly supernormal”’ 
if it seems prima facie not to fall under one of the above heads; osten- 
sibly supernormal precognitions fall under the head of what is 
usually called “psychic phenomena.” Only after an ostensibly super- 
normal precognition has survived a close examination on several 
counts and chance-coincidence has been ruled out, can it be considered 
a genuine case of precognition. To regard the precognition as “super- 
normal” it must fail to fall under one of Professor Broad’s six head- 
ings or a combination of several of them. In that case he raised the 
question, “Could we bring it under one of our six headings if we 
supposed that the person is capable of acquiring information about 
certain contemporary or past events by supernormal means for 
example by telepathy or clairvoyance?” If that is possible, Professor 
Broad describes the case as one of “precognition normally based on 
supernormal cognition of contemporary or past data.” But if no 
explanation even on these lines can be suggested, he calls it a case of 
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“irreducibly pre-presentative precognition,” the evidence for which 
he set forth in the following words: 


“There is good evidence for the occurrence of irreducibly pre- 
presentative precognition. One part of the evidence consists of sporadic 
cases, such as dreams, which have been reported and carefully in- 
vestigated. Another part consists of the results of carefully devised 
and controlled experiments with cards and drawings. I do not think 
that anyone, not hopelessly biased, could feel much doubt of the 
occurrence of irreducibly pre-presentative precognition after reading, 
for example, the papers of Mr. Saltmarsh! and of Dr. Soal? in Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.” 


Professor Broad then pointed out the main difficulties nearly 
everyone encounters when faced with the “notion” of irreducibly pre- 
presentative precognition. He said that the “causal” difficulty is 
genuine and serious and explained it in the following paragraph: 


“It is part of the definition of ‘precognition’ that the correlation 
between a precognitive experience and the subsequent event which is 
said to fulfill it shall not be merely fortuitous. Now what does this 
imply? It implies that either the precognitive experience contributed 
to cause the event which fulfilled it, or that both were effects arising 
at different dates from a common cause, or that the fulfilling event 
contributed to cause the precognitive experience. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that I dream on Monday night that a certain friend is being 
run over by a blue car driven by a Negro opposite the National 
Gallery. And suppose that on Tuesday morning precisely such an 
accident happens to that friend. It seems clear that the dream did 
not contribute to cause the accident, and it seems most unlikely that 
the dream and the accident are both effects of a common cause. Yet 
the third alternative, that is that the accident contributed to cause 
the dream, conflicts with an absolutely fundamental principle about 
causation, namely, that an event cannot have any effects until it has 
happened and therefore cannot contribute to cause anything that 
preceded it.” 


Professor Broad said that so far as he can see there are only three 
ways out of this difficulty, none of which he considers very attractive: 


“One is to hold that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
the dream and the accident did have a common cause—for example, 
a volition in the mind of God, or of a magician, or of a spirit. The 
second is to give up what seems to be the self-evident principle that 


1 “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition,” by H. F. Saltmarsh, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLII (1934), pp. 49-103. 

2“Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. 
Goldney, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 
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an event cannot have any effects until it has happened. The third 
is to postulate a second dimension of time; and to suppose that the 
accident precedes the dream in this second dimension, although it 


follows the dream in the first dimension of time, with which we are 
familiar.” 





“Psychical Research — the Next Step” was the subject of the 
third talk in the series. The speaker was Dr. Robert H. Thouless. In 
his opening remarks, Dr. Thouless noted the difference between 
psychical research and scientific psychology and commented on the 
general attitude of orthodox scientists towards the work of experi- 
menters in psychical research. 


“In psychical research one studies such things as thought-trans- 
ference, clairvoyance, precognition of the future by dreams and other 
means, psycho-kinesis (or the movement of objects without contact), 
hauntings, ostensible communications from the spirits of the departed, 
and so on. In scientific psychology, on the other hand, one studies 
such things as colour vision, memory, thought, intelligence, character, 
and so on. There is a curious difference between psychical research 
and scientific psychology. Scientific psychology is generally considered 
to be a respectable branch of scientific study; psychical research is 
not. Those who are interested in psychical research are not generally 
regarded as serious scientific investigators but rather as somewhat 
eccentric individuals with peculiar interests and a defective sense of 
evidence. Even when scientists of high reputation in their own 
branches (such men as Crookes, Barrett, and Lodge) have turned to 
psychical research they have not escaped this reproach. I think it is 
much to the credit of these men that they did apply to psychical re- 
search their gifts for critical experimentation and a trained sense of 
evidence, just as they did to their own branches of physics and 
chemistry, in spite of the fact that they received honours for their 
contributions to orthodox science but derision and calumny for their 
contributions to psychical research. Matters have improved during 
the sixty years of activity of the Society for Psychical Research. It 
is no longer generally supposed that anyone interested in telepathy 
or haunted houses is either a knave or a fool. This idea is not dead 
yet though it is dying.” 

Dr. Thouless deplored the absence of a more cordial interest on the 
part of scientific psychology in the investigations of experimenters 
_in psychical research; he said that this cleavage exists because scien- 
tific psychology is based on a theoretical foundation which has no 
room for such facts as telepathy, clairvoyance, and the rest. “It seeks 
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everywhere a physical explanation for mental events . . . But in 
telepathy and clairvoyance there appears to be no such chain of 
physical causation.” Dr. Thouless thinks that psychical research, at 
the present time, has no better theoretical basis to offer to scientific 
psychology ; this explains in part the lack of cordiality in the scientific 
psychologist’s attitude towards the findings of psychical research. He 
affirmed that evidence for telepathy, for clairvoyance, and for psycho- 
kinesis has been found in an overwhelming amount, and that no just 
criticism could be made of the methods of the research; a charge, 
that can be made with more reason by the orthodox scientist against 
experimenters in psychical research, is that, having proved the 
phenomena exist, they seem uncertain what to do next. 


“The reality of telepathy was sufficiently proved by experiments 
carried out sixty-five years ago and reported in the first volumes of 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Yet at the 
present time we are in the extraordinary situation that we are still 
liable to hear that a psychical researcher has just completed or is 
just about to carry out some experiments which will prove once and 
for all the reality of telepathy. Also we are constantly encouraged to 
accumulate more and more evidence that will at last convince the 
sceptical scientist. This, I think, shows a failure to understand the 
psychology of scepticism. The scientist who is not convinced by the 
evidence we have at present will not be convinced by ten times or 
a hundred times as much evidence and it is a waste of time 
to try to collect it for him. It is not lack of evidence but lack of 
development in psychical research that leaves the scientist sceptical. 
In science when someone makes an odd and unexpected discovery, 
other scientists do not go on indefinitely repeating the original 
experiments. They go on to new experiments which lead to pro- 
gressively greater understanding until we get to the point that what 
at first seemed odd and unexpected seems at last to fit into the 
general body of scientific theory. It seems no longer odd but just 
what we should expect.” 


What has retarded development in psychical research, according 
to Dr. Thouless, is that the path to understanding is probably in- 
comparably more difficult than it has been, for example, in physics. 
He said that many people regard the facts of psychical research as 
“mere oddities” that do not fit into an orderly universe. 


“It is as if they believed that God created a universe which was 
orderly on the whole, and that the ordinary facts of science fitted 
into this orderly universe: facts like the movements of material 
bodies, radiations, electric currents, material brains, and nerve 
processes. Then, having created a 99 per cent orderly universe, He 
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created a few disorderly odds and ends like telepathy, psycho-kinesis, 
precognitions, hauntings and materialisations, which do not fit in 
anywhere. If this were right, it would not be unreasonable for serious 
scientists to study the 99 per cent of the universe that was orderly 
and to leave the odds and ends to be studied by eccentric individuals 
whose interest lies in the odd and the exceptional. 


“But against this whole idea our minds properly rebel. We feel 
that somehow it must all fit together, and that there must be a way of 
looking at the problems of mind and matter in which telepathy will 
seem no more odd and unexpected than a normal perception, and a 


haunting apparition no more odd and unexpected than a mouse or a 
cockroach.” 


Dr. Thouless said that when the remote goal of understanding is 
attained, and the facts of psychical research fit into the same body 
of theory as the rest of the facts of science, scientific psychology will 


be transformed. That, he feels, is the importance of the facts of 
psychical research. 


“When telepathy, psycho-kinesis, and poltergeists are no longer 
oddities, when we can see how they fit into the scheme of things, 
then the barriers between psychical research and other sciences will 
disappear, and telepathy will be part of scientific psychology and 
poltergeists will be part of natural history. If that sounds fantastic, 
this is only because we are looking some distance ahead.” 





Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell was the final speaker in the series of talks. 
He began by summing up the views of the three previous speakers. 
Professor Price, Mr. Tyrrell said, accepts telepathy as a fact; Pro- 
fessor Broad thinks that no one not “hopelessly biased” can have 
much doubt of precognition; Dr. Thouless believes that the facts of 
psychical research “can not in the long run be separate from the 
facts of science.” Mr. Tyrrell thinks that the bewilderment in the 
minds of many people when confronted with the startling facts of 
telepathy and precognition “arises from our mistaken assumption that 
science has drawn a map of the whole universe, and that every human 
experience must fit into that map. In reality it has drawn a map only 
of that part of the universe which is in principle open to our bodily 
senses.” He rejected the frequent assumption of a “sixth sense,” and 


referred to the great pioneer work of Frederic Myers in psychology 
and psychical research: 


“So long as we regard telepathy and precognition as a sixth sense, 
comparable to sight and hearing, we go wrong and fail to notice the 
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context to which they really belong. Telepathy comes to light as an 
uprising from the ‘unconscious,’ for it is in the depths of the un- 
conscious that the telepathic linkage occurs. Here telepathy falls into 
line with other things which we do not regard as supernormal. Other 
things besides telepathy rise up from the unconscious and, together 
with telepathy, make use of the same mechanism. The mechanism is 
sometimes a dream, sometimes a hallucination of the senses, some- 
times automatic writing, and sometimes simply an impulse or an 
emotion. These are all vehicles by means of which an uprising from 
the unconscious is effected. Deeply rooted emotions, expectations and 
memories all make use from time to time of such vehicles; and 
sometimes the same dream is used to express an emotion originating 
within the dreamer and a telepathic impulse originating with some- 
one else. 


“Frederic Myers, who was a great pioneer in psychology as well 
as in psychical research, anticipated the term ‘unconscious’ by his 
own term, the ‘subliminal self.’ He saw that far more exists beyond 
the threshold of consciousness than things which have been repressed 
from the conscious mind. He regarded this subliminal portion of the 
self as an opening fanwise toward sublime heights at the higher 
extremity and towards the animal depths at the lower. It contains, as 
he put it, a ‘gold-mine as well as a rubbish-heap.’ I doubt whether 
most of us realise how true this is or how much evidence there is 
for the existence of the gold-mine; or, again, how much humanity 
owes to it. It is from this ultra-conscious region of the self that most 
of the great achievements of human thought have ultimately sprung 
— the beauty of art, the inspiration of genius, the visions of the seers. 
It is, in fact, the one true source of originality.” 


Mr. Tyrrell then cited examples from the biographies of great 
writers, poets, artists, and musicians to show how unanimous they 
are in attributing their achievements to a source outside of them- 
selves. Most of this testimony, he said, had been collected by Dr. 
Rosamond E. Harding and published in her book An Anatomy of 
Inspiration Among the geniuses he mentioned, who testified to the 
inspirational character of their work were Shelley, Blake, Goethe, 
Keats, R. L. Stevenson, Schubert, Mozart, Coleridge, Max von 
Weber and Alfred Russel Wallace. Mozart, for example, said the 
subject “stands almost complete and finished in my mind, so that I 
can survey it, like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, at a glance. 
Nor do I hear in my imagination the parts successively but I hear 
them, as it were, all at once.” Mr. Tyrrell thinks that this “altogether- 
ness” of inspiration is probably familiar to most intuitive types of 





3 W. Heffer, Cambridge, 1940. 
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mind. He said that the lightning speed at which the inspired person 
often works seems to indicate that inspiration proceeds from some 
timeless source; both artistic inspiration and precognition proceed 
from a region where timelessness seems to reign. 


“Whether in inspiration or telepathy, the content of the subliminal 
self has clearly much difficulty in getting through to consciousness. 
We know from psycho-analysis how repressed material passes the 
‘censor’ with difficulty, and in order to do so often has to assume a 
symbolical form. It may be solely on account of the difficulty of 
getting through to consciousness that telepathy and precognition are 
rare. That, too, may be the cause why great inspirations are so rare. 
George Sand described Chopin’s music as miraculous and as coming 
to him suddenly and complete. ‘But afterwards,’ she said, ‘began the 
most heart-rending labour I ever saw. It was a series of efforts, of 
irresolutions, of frettings to seize again certain details of the theme he 
had heard: he would shut himself up in his room for whole days, 
weeping, walking, breaking his pens . . .. These are the birth-pangs 
of inspiration. It is all very well to sit in the stalls as Stevenson did 
and watch the Brownies at work; but how elusive the inspiration is 
when one tries to express it! Carlyle spoke a bare half-truth when he 
said that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. Pains without 
inspiration will not produce a work of genius; but neither will in- 
spiration, unless pains, skill and effort are there to give the timeless 
idea its space-time form.” 


The things which have their origin in the deeper levels of the self, 
according to Mr. Tyrrell, are very different from the things we find 
in our conscious selves, and it is in these deeper levels that telepathy 
and precognition have their source. These faculties are “merely un- 
comprehended items from an uncomprehended region of the self: 
and I think the lesson they teach us is that the gateway to a deeper 
knowledge of the nature of things lies within ourselves and not out- 
side us in the external world.” 
















Does Tomorrow Exist? 


WHATELY CARINGTON 


“What a ridiculous question! If tomorrow existed, it would be 
today, wouldn’t it ?” 


But although the reader’s reaction to my title is natural enough, the 
question is by no means so silly as it sounds; indeed, it is one which 
we shall be obliged to answer sooner or later, if we are ever to under- 
stand the nature of the human mind and its place in the universe — 
and until we do that, we shall presumably go on making as big a 
muddle of our lives as we have done up to date; and this we would, 
I am sure, all wish to avoid. 


The problem, which has a certain fascination of its own apart from 
this long term view, arises from the fact that recent work has placed 
the phenomena of “precognition” — that is to say, roughly, the “‘fore- 
seeing” of future events — on a firm experimental basis, so that it 
can no longer be brushed aside as all due to coincidence, misremem- 
bering, and so forth. But, since you obviously cannot “cognise,” or 
be aware of, or, indeed, have any sort of relation to, anything at all 
unless it exists, it is clear that the so-called “future” event precognised 
must, in some sense at least, exist at the moment of precognition. A 
terrible dilemma, to which I myself see only one possible answer — 
and that is not to be found by blethering (if I may be allowed the 
term) about the Unreality of Time (which means nothing at all) or 
The Eternal Now — which does not, I fancy, mean anything more. 


From the earliest times, men have longed (perhaps imprudently) 
to know the future, and a long line of prophets, seers, oracles, and 
augurs have catered, more or less honestly, to the demand. On the 
whole, despite a good deal of inevitable charlatanry, I should say that 
the history of the subject has been relatively respectable and compares 
favourably with that of any other “paranormal” activity, such as 
necromancy, clairvoyance at a distance, and so forth. From classical 
times onward there has been reported a number of instances of 
prophecies strikingly fulfilled, and in recent years numerous smaller 
but not less cogent cases have been collected by the Societies for 
Psychical Research and private students.! To give but a single in- 
stance, which has at least the merit of being picturesque: Mrs. Atlay, 
wife of the Bishop Hereford, dreams that she reads family prayers 
in the Hall, instead of in the Chapel, as her husband is away, and 


1 “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition,” by H. F. Saltmarsh, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLII (1934), pp. 49-103. 
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that after doing so she finds in the dining room a large pig standing 
between the table and the sideboard.2 She comes down and relates 
her dream before reading prayers. It is precisely fulfilled, including 
the position of the pig. Note that the pig was safely in its sty 
at the time of dreaming, but escaped while prayers were being 
read. Pigs are, one may suppose, so seldom found in the episcopal 
dining rooms that it is difficult to attribute such an occurrence 
(which is well-authenticated) to mere coincidence; and the difficulty 
becomes a virtual impossibility when such cases are multiplied by 
the score. 


On a different line, Commander J. W. Dunne created a consider- 
able stir with his book An Experiment with Time® (first published 
1927) describing how he found that many elements in his own dreams 
were apparently precognitive in character.* 


But such more or less spontaneous cases, though extremely im- 
pressive, are very difficult to assess, and therefore insufficient by 
themselves to overcome the strong psychological resistance that the 
idea of precognition not unnaturally encounters in most minds. 


More recently, various investigators, notably Rhine, Soal and 
Goldney, Tyrrell, and the present writer, have obtained significant 
(i.e., non-chance) precognitive results under strict experimental con- 
ditions. The classical work is that of Soal and Goldney,> in which, 
briefly, their subject was -asked to “guess” cards drawn at random, 
under elaborately precautionary conditions, by the experimenters; 
they found that he scored significantly not on the card known to the 
experimenter at the moment of guessing, but on the next card in the 
series, i.e., one the nature of which was not known to anyone at that 
moment. The work was far too careful for the results to be attributed 
to faulty procedure, and is well supported by other researches; and 
there can be no doubt that, taking the evidence as a whole, we must 
accept it as a fact in nature that a future event, such as the observa- 
tion of a randomly selected card, can be, in some manner, “foreseen” 
or “precognised,’ at least by certain people under certain conditions. 

But how? In particular, how is it possible for a physical event (i.e., 
some configuration, so to say, of material objects) to “exist” in such 
a sense, or to such an extent, that it can be cognised, and yet not to 
“exist” in the sense that, as we say, it has not happened yet? No 





“i Subliminal Self,” by F. W. H. Myers, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI (1895), 
pp. f. 

3 The Macmillan Company, New York. 

4 These results were supplemented by a formidable theory involving succes- 
sive “dimensions” of Time, in an infinite regression; but I do not think that 
this has been accepted by anyone competent to analyse it. 

5 “Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. 
Goldney, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 
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satisfactory explanation has yet been given, and it will at least be 
good, clean fun, for those who like this kind of thing, to see whether 
we can do better than heretofore. 


Before we can understand what is implied by “foreseeing,” “pre- 
cognising,” or “preperceiving” (if I may coin a term) the form that 
a future event will take, or the characteristics ‘an object will display, 
we must examine what actually happens when we “see,” or “cognise,” 
or “perceive” an event or object in the ordinary way. If I say “I see 
a tomato,” I am using a highly condensed form of words, which is 
taken to imply (and usually correctly) much more than the facts 
actually warrant. More strictly, I ought to say something like “I am 
aware of a red patch, of such-and-such a shape, hue and shading; and 
experience of similar red patches in the past leads me to expect that, 
if I stretch out my hand and grasp it, I shall be aware of certain 
feelings of smoothness, coolness, firmness, etc., that if I squeeze hard 
I shall be aware of certain sensations of moisture (“squashing”’), etc., 
that if I put it in my mouth and bite it, I shall be aware of . . . etc., 
etc.” Even this is not a complete expansion, but it will serve our 
present purpose. 


Note, all-importantly, that if the thing does not behave in this way — 
to put it very colloquially — that is to say, if this sequence of aware- 
nesses, etc., is not followed with reasonable exactitude, it is not a 
tomato that I am seeing; it may be a wax imitation, or maybe I am 
enjoying a hallucination. A “real” tomato, as we put it, is that which 
conforms to the accepted specification of a tomato. 

But communication would be quite impracticable if we had to use 
this enormously expanded form of words every time we wished to 
speak of a material object, and we accordingly use the shorthand 
symbol or “portmanteau” phrase “a tomato” for all ordinary pur- 
poses ; but it will be misleading unless it has all the above expansion 
packed into it, however little we may realize this when talking. 


Note, next, as of equal importance, that all we directly know at 
first hand are the sensations of red, smooth, cool, firm, moist, salty, 
acid, etc., and of course those of stretching, grasping, biting, etc. The 
first lot (together I need hardly say, with those corresponding to any 
other operations we may perform) taken collectively, are the tomato; 
the tomato is this collection of these sensations, or awarenesses, etc. 


But, you may object, these are only properties, etc., “of” the 
tomato — what about the tomato itself? This is the vulgar error into 
which pretty well everyone has fallen since the beginning of time — 
namely, of supposing that because we find it convenient to use the 
phrase “the tomato” as a time-saving shorthand symbol, there must 
be a thing (tomato-itself) for which the word stands; and that this 
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“has” the properties, or “causes” the experiences, etc., which are held 
together in their observed pattern, so to say, by their relationship to 
it — almost as labels might be stuck on a suitcase. No conceivable 
process of observation, however, will enable you to discover this 
alleged “tomato-itself”; all you can do is to discover new tomato- 
properties ; and to talk about anything which is inherently unobserv- 
able is to talk meaningless nonsense. 


The moment we abandon this primitive superstition about “things- 
themselves,” we are free to realise (given a little resolution and for- 
titude) that there is no compulsive necessity which requires that 
visual, tactile, gustatory, etc., experiences should be related in the 
particular way known as constituting a material object. There is no 
compulsive reason why the various groups should not function and 
be cognised independently; and as a matter of observed fact they 
sometimes do and are. When we cognise a visual group, say, not 
related in the material-object way with the expected tactile group, we 
say that we are having a visual hallucination; and such experiences 
are, as is well-known, not very uncommon, while tactile, auditory 
and other forms of hallucination, though rarer, are by no means un- 
known. We say that there is an event in the physical world, or that a 
material object is present, only when the various groups are (I am 
tempted to say “happen to be”) present together, or coincident, or 
some such phrase, much as we only have a coloured print when the 
three components of the three-colour process are superimposed. 


Now we can clear up the basic difficulty about precognition. I have, 
say, a vision — sufficiently detailed to exclude coincidence — of 
some future event; that is to say, an event later occurs of which 
the visual appearances closely resemble my previous experience. The 
visual components of that event clearly did exist at the time I had 
the vision, and that covers the difficulty about the impossibility of 
cognising something that does not exist. But they had not then been 
joined by—if I may put it so—or become coincident with the tactile, 
auditory, etc., components in the relational pattern that constitutes 
the occurrence of the event, and that deals with the point about an 
event not existing before it occurs. 


It all seems to me perfectly simple and straightforward, provided 
we are not scared of sticking to the facts, and refuse to be led astray 
by a lot of verbal balderdash about “things” which “have” properties, 
and similar pitfalls arising from the uncritical use of language. I think 
the view suggested also gets us out of the difficulties arising from the 
view that, if the future can be foreseen, it must be fixed and im- 
mutable, so that we cannot avoid it, but are deterministically pre- 
destined to endure whatever this now-existing future holds for us. Or, 
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as Dr. Joad plaintively remarked, “If the future exists, what is to 
become of Free Will?” 


Personally, I have never been able to understand what the term 
“Free Will” is supposed to mean (and very much doubt whether 
anyone else does). Determinism I know, and Chance I know — well, 
more or less — but Free Will seems to me to be wholly meaningless ; 
for whatever deterministic compulsions of external origin may be re- 
moved, you must surely still act or decide, either purely by chance 
or else for reasons of one kind or another, and these reasons will be 
just as determinative as anything else. Actually, I think it is just 
another of these word-generated false problems, which are merely 
nonsensical and mean nothing at all; because I cannot conceive of 
any possible means of distinguishing a Deterministic world from a 
Free Will world, and, if you cannot do that, your verbal distinction 
is just so much empty noise. 


But, in any event, it seems quite clear that if the factual occurrence 
of an event consists in the coming of certain components into a certain 
relation, or coincidence or the like, then the fact that one of these 
components has been perceived or cognised does not in the least 
imply, as a logical necessity, that the coincidence will take place and 
the event occur. So we need have no qualms, so far as I can see, 
even on the non-logical ground of our distaste for determinism, to 
accepting precognition as a fact. And, if we do so and follow the 
matter up by suitable experiment and reasoning, we shall, I believe, 
be well on the way to shaking what Professor Lindemann (now Lord 
Cherwall) once called “the grim pre-eminence accorded by age-long 
consent to Time.” And when we have done that, we may begin to 
feel a little more at home in the universe than we do at present. 











Penkaet Castle 


We are indebted to Mr. Alexander Baird, of Glasgow, for the 
report of an investigation by the Edinburgh Psychic College of certain 
unusual manifestations at Penkaet Castle, an old Scottish residence 
near Pencaitland, Haddington, about twenty miles east of Edinburgh. 
We also wish to thank Mr. Baird for obtaining permission from the 
College to publish the account in this JouRNAL. The report follows, 
with some abbreviations because of its length. 


Introduction 


Penkaet Castle was formerly known as Fountainhall House and 
has a long and interesting history. It was bought some twenty-five 
years ago by the late Professor Holbourn. Public attention was 
attracted by an incident on July 29, 1946, when, during a visit by 
members of an East Lothian society, a glass globe in the library 
disintegrated without apparent cause. 


It is possible, of course, to suggest some natural cause for this 
incident; but it was sufficiently peculiar to attract attention to the 
recent history of the house, and, at the instance of the society, special 
inquiries were made. These are set out in the report. 


They are impressive chiefly because of their continuity and va- 
riety. While no single instance, except perhaps the peculiar one 
of the carved panel seen by a number of witnesses to move out- 
wards from the fireplace and return to its former position at an early 
stage of the occupancy of the house by the new owner and family, 
is definitely outstanding and sufficiently witnessed to establish some 
abnormal agency, the cumulative effect of the testimony of a variety 
of witnesses gives the Penkaet case some importance. 

A statement by Mrs. Holbourn, wife of the late owner, is of special 
interest. Mrs. Holbourn is an observant lady with an open mind, 
but with a bias against any supernormal explanation of the things 
she witnessed. Her son, Mr. Alasdair Holbourn, is also disposed 
against any supernormal explanation. A notable part of the story 
relates to the visit in the spring of 1946, of a party of young people 
from Edinburgh College of Art in connection with the rehearsal of 
a play. Nearly all of them were seen by a representative of the 
society and individually interviewed, and they have signed a state- 
ment of their experiences. It is a coincidence that the bed used by 
Charles II, now in Penkaet, and presented to the late Professor 
Holbourn by his students, comes into the story. 
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Statement by J. W. Herries, a Trustee of the 
Edinburgh Psychic College 


Attention was attracted to the variety of apparently psychic mani- 
festations which have taken place at the old mansion-house of Foun- 
tainhall, otherwise known as Penkaet Castle, by the visit of about 
one hundred members of the East Lothian Antiquarian and Field 
Naturalists Society on July 29, 1946, when, in an upper gallery 
which is used as a library, a glass globe disintegrated, a considerable 
number of the visitors being in the room, and without anyone being 
within six feet of it and with no apparent cause. The globe was 
about two feet high with a base of about twenty inches, and was in 
the form of a half oval, and protecting a model of the house made 
by a son of the owner. This peculiar incident led to the recalling of 
a number of incidents, apparently of psychic origin, which have 
occurred in recent times in the house. 

The mansion-house was acquired by the late Professor Holbourn 
some twenty-five years ago. It dates to about the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century, and, as it is practically in its original condition, 
of distinctive design and with the rooms undisturbed and to a large 
extent furnished in harmony with its period, it is one of the most 
interesting residences in use in Scotland. 

On various occasions, noises of footsteps, the moving of furniture, 
etc., have been heard by occupants in the house which could not be 
ordinarily accounted for. Traditionally, some of these manifestations 
are associated with a former owner, John Cockburn. There is a 
further factor of interest connected with the noises in the fact that 
the bed of Charles II, a magnificent example of period furniture, 
stands in one of the upper rooms. It was presented to Professor 
Holbourn by his students. It is the actual bed used by Charles II; 
and a feature of its elaborate carving is the mask believed to be the 


death mask of Charles I in plaster in duplicate on the bottom 
standards. 


Mrs. Holbourn, who has resided in the house before and since 
her husband’s death, recounted a number of manifestations of which 
she could speak personally. There is a record by Sir Andrew Dick 
Lauder, a former owner of the house, that when he was a child of 
nine, he was terrified by seeing what he took to be a ghost standing 
in front of the fireplace in one of the upper rooms. 

Mrs. Holbourn states that from time to time, when occupying the 
bedroom below the room in which is the bed of King Charles, she 
and her husband and others have heard noises of movement in the 
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room above which was believed to be empty at the time. Sometimes 
the sound was that of furniture being moved; sometimes like some- 
one stumbling and groping about the room. No explanation could 
ever be found on investigation being made. 

About 1924, Professor and Mrs. Holbourn went to visit the island 
of Foula which Professor Holbourn had purchased in 1901, and 
a cousin was left in the house. In the course of his stay there, on 
taking a visitor up to see the King Charles bed, he found the bed- 
clothes disarranged as if the bed had not been made. He drew the 
attention of the daughter of the gardener to this fact. She is Mrs. 
Anderson, and lives in an adjoining cottage. It was part of her 
duty to remake the bed after it had been slept in. She asserted that 
she had left the bed properly made up. Shortly afterwards, a visitor 
got permission to take a photograph, and on going up to the room 
with him, the cousin again found the bedclothes disarranged; and 
again it was made up by Mrs. Anderson. A day or so later the 
visitor who had taken the photograph reported that it had been 
under-exposed and returned to take another photograph, and on 
going up to the room they again found that the bedclothing had been 
disarranged. Mrs. Anderson once more made up the bed, and Mr. 
Holbourn’s cousin took the precaution of locking the two doors 
giving access to the room and seeing that the windows were well 
secured. Two bricks were also placed against the main door. Next 
day it was found that the bricks had been displaced and again the 
bedclothing was disarranged. There was no one staying in the house 
but himself at the time. 

On another occasion, a heavy antique cabinet in the room, very 
difficult to move, was found six inches away from the wall. A brass 
ewer and basin which Mrs. Holbourn’s grandfather had brought 
from Turkey had been placed on top of the cabinet, and the ewer 
was found on its side. 

Another important incident, or series of incidents, took place in 
the spring of 1946. Students of the Edinburgh College of Art were 
preparing to give a dramatic performance in the college at which 
Mrs. Holbourn’s son was a student, and a party of seven were in- 
vited to Penkaet Castle for the purpose of a rehearsal of the play. 
Mrs. Holbourn arranged for the accommodation of the visitors, and 
she occupied the music room. During the night she heard some- 
where above her what she described as the most appalling noises. 
This went on till about three o’clock in the morning. She thought 
to herself that the girls who were in the party were behaving very 
badly. Her son and her son’s wife occupied the dining room, and 
they reported in the morning that they had hardly slept at all be- 
cause of the noise, which suggested that the other members of the 
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party were rehearsing the play and doing so very noisily. They also 
thought that this was extraordinary behaviour for visitors to a 
strange house. 


When two of the girls, who had been occupying the room above 
the music room, were asked how they had slept, they said that they 
had been very much disturbed and had assumed that someone was 
playing a2 practical joke and pretending that there was a ghost in 
the premises. The girls concluded that the best plan was to take 
no notice whatever. They assured Mrs. Holbourn that they had not 
moved about at all and kept very quiet throughout the dis- 
turbances. 


The next two visitors to appear had occupied the room above 
Mrs. Holbourn’s son and his wife. This is the room with the King 
Charles bed. They said they had had an awful night and practically 
did not close their eyes at all. They thought that possibly the young 
man of the party who was sleeping in the study must have been 
responsible for the noises. They both saw what they described as a 
most ghastly stain on the wall of their room, and in the morning when 
they looked for it, they found that there was nothing there to account 
for what they had seen. 


The last to come down was the young man, who had slept in the 
study. He had slept quite well as he had been tired, and apparently 
knew nothing of the disturbances. 

Mrs. Holbourn said, that sometimes she heard noises in the King 
Charles room at night. On the night of her husband’s funeral, she 
heard distinctly footsteps coming down the path, and the front door 
open and shut. Her eldest son went down and searched the ground 
floor but saw nothing to account for the sounds. When he returned, 
the household cat came in front of him and appeared to be terrified. 
She hid herself under the table with her tail lashing from side to 
side, apparently in a great state of agitation. 


I afterward saw Mrs. Anderson, who had seen the disarranged bed- 
clothes, and whose duty it was to make the King Charles bed, and 
she corroborated, so far as her knowledge went, what has already 
been stated. She did not sleep in the house, she said, but each morn- 
ing she saw the disturbed bedclothes and she also noted that the two 
bricks, which had been placed against the door on the last occasion, 
had been moved. 





The foregoing statement was drawn up by me from information 
given me at Penkaet Castle by Mrs. Holbourn on October 6, 1946, 
and has been revised by her. 


Edinburgh, October 8, 1946. (signed) J. W. Herries 
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Narrative by Mrs. Holbourn 


John Cockburn, a former owner, killed John Seton who was 
probably connected with him by marriage. It is assumed that the 
uncanny conscience of the former makes him “walk.” 


When we first came here in 1923, we were often disturbed by 
the sound of heavy footsteps going through the house and the sound 
of something heavy and soft being dragged along. Various people 
who occupied the house during our visits to Foula complained of 
hearing shrieks and groans, and that doors which were shut and 
even locked at night were found open in the morning. One girl was 
so terrified that she refused to sleep alone. 


As time went on the sounds became trivial and even playful. 
Sometimes when there was a light continuous tapping or rattling my 
husband would call out, “Now John, that’s childish. Stop it!” and 
the sound invariably ceased at once. We called him “the perfect 
gentleman.” 


On Christmas Eve, 1923, we had been singing carols in the music 
room and were gathered around the fire when a piece of oak, seven 
by six inches, on which the family crest was carved, leant forward 
from the wall, paused a moment, and returned to position. We took 
this as a greeting to the new inhabitants. 


About 1925, Avis Dolphin, a survivor of the Lusitania disaster 
who lived with us for a number of years, was sleeping in the King 
Charles bed. My husband and I slept in the room beneath. One 
night Avis came to our door to say that there was someone moving 
about on the ground floor. My husband got up and they went 
downstairs to investigate. On returning, when they reached the first 
floor, they stood on the stairs and listened. From the room above 
they heard the unmistakable creaking sounds of a person turning 
over in the Charles bed which the girl had just vacated. 


One evening when Avis was coming upstairs in the dark she felt 
a light touch on her neck like someone gently drawing the tip of a 
finger across her throat. The same year I sometimes saw faint shim- 
mering lights in the passages. 


About 1935, a lady who was recovering from an illness was sleep- 
ing in the Charles bed, and my brother slept in the room below. 
About 5 a.m. he came to me and said, “I think Mrs. R. has fallen 
out of bed and is knocking for help.” I found the lady sleeping 
soundly in her bed. 


I would like to make it clear that although we regard “John” as 
an amusing, legendary figure, we none of us seriously believe in the 
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existence of our ghost. I think there must be some material ex- 
planation. 


Penkaet, October 12, 1946. (Init.) M.C.S.H. 


Statements by Weekend Visitors at Penkaet Castle 


Statements were made to J. W. Herries in Edinburgh, on De- 
cember 4, 1946, by members of a party who spent the weekend of 
March 16 and 17, 1946, at Penkaet, for the purpose of rehearsing a 
play to be performed at Edinburgh College of Art, the visitors with 
one exception being students of the College. Those present on De- 
cember 4, were Mary G. W., Jocelyn L. S., Pat M. T., and Myra B. 
With them was Mr. L. A. Holbourn, who with his wife, Mrs. Hol- 
bourn, Jr., were also at Penkaet that weekend. The other visitors 
were Miss Rae B. and Wm. H. B., another College student now in 
the army, neither of whom was present on December 4, and Ishbel 
W. who arrived on Sunday. 


The important part of the evidence of those present was that there 
was nothing on their part to explain the noise, as of some persons 
rushing about and speaking or shouting, as described by Mrs. Hol- 
bourn, Sr., and Mr. Holbourn. On the positive side, they narrated 
a number of incidents of interest. 


Miss Jocelyn L. S., Miss Pat M. T., and Miss Myra B. arrived at 
Penkaet at lunch-time on Saturday, along with W. H. B. Miss Rae 
B. also arrived on Saturday and Miss Mary G. W. arrived on Sunday. 


There was a rehearsal on Saturday (of “Ladies in Retirement’), 
and the party retired early to their rooms after supper. 


Miss Pat M. T. and Miss Jocelyn L. S. occupied the room with the 
King Charles bed, going up to it about 10 p.m. They had two candles 
in the room, one on either side of the bed, and they also had an oil 
heater. The room felt very cold. They went to bed but could not 
sleep, and they lay awake and talked. They noticed, some time after 
going to bed (about 2 a.m.), a large broad stain on the wall opposite 
the bed. It was on the right hand side of the fire-place, beginning a 
little below the cornice and extending halfway down the wall, tapering 
towards the bottom. It suggested to some extent a section of the 
paper having come off the wall and hanging down. The walls were 
light in colour, and this patch was dark—a dark brown color. Next 
night they suddenly noticed it was gone. They experimented with 
the candles to see if it could be explained by a natural shadow, but 
were unable to secure anything like it. 
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Miss Jocelyn L. S. and Miss Pat M. T. further stated that about 
midnight they heard an extraordinary sound “like something trun- 
dling across the floor” (of the room above the King Charles Room 
or Library). It was described further as “like something going down 
a slope.” They heard this sound repeated from time to time. They 
also heard sounds like footsteps in the room above. At the time 
they put the footsteps down to W. H. Brown, but afterward he 
stated that at that time he was sound asleep. 

Miss Myra B. was in the Long Room (on the same floor as the 
King Charles Room and behind the latter). She shared it with Miss 
Rae B. Miss Myra B. stated that she heard the trundling sound 
overhead. It had a rhythmic character. She heard it only once and 
she was scared. There were also noises and creaks such as are given 
out by furniture. One of the glass panes in a window was imper- 
fect, and this might account for some of the sounds. “The room 
was cold and I had a feeling we never were quite alone.” 

Miss Joceyln L. S. said she went down one of the stairs during 
the night—“Nothing happened.” 

Miss Pat M. T. commented on another matter. “I had with me,” 
she said, “a square clock. It has gone regularly ever since I went to 
school. I packed it on Saturday morning and it was going then. I 
took it out at Penkaet and wound it. It never went more than five 
minutes during our stay. It would not go on the Saturday or the 
Sunday.” 


Miss Pat M. T. said she tried to get the clock to go several times. 
It stopped at midnight definitely. 

Mr. Holbourn remarked that no clock would go placed on the wall 
between the dining room and the next room. Even a watch hung up 
on that wall would not go. 


Miss Jocelyn L. S. said she was extremely ill during her stay. On 
Sunday, she said, they were accused of having been up all the pre- 
vious night and engaging in high jinks, but they were all separately 
in their beds. They were more active on the Sunday night because 
other people came into their rooms—to discuss matters. 

Miss Myra B., who occupied the Long Room with Miss Rae B., 
said she did not like the room. She disliked it at once. It had a bad 
effect on her. She also felt ill during the visit. 


Mr. Holbourn recalled a previous experience in the “Middle 
Room.” They had a Siamese cat at the time, and one night he heard 
a scratching at one of the two doors at opposite ends of the room. 
He rose to open the door and when he was about a yard from it the 
door was suddenly thrown wide open, and at the same time the other 
door opened wide and a curtain on the partition wall blew out, al- 
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though there was no wind to account for this. This occurrence was 
followed by the sound of footsteps down the passage. 


Mr. Holbourn described another incident (date about 1935). He 
was working in the workshop on the ground floor. It was about 11 
p.m. on a summer evening and just getting dark. His grandmother 
was bed-ridden in one of the rooms on the first floor, and his wife 
was nursing her. He took the job he was working on outside to 
look at it when the housekeeper, Betta Leadbetter, spoke from the 
window, saying that someone was having a bath. Mrs. Holbourn 
said she had been in bed since 9 o’clock. He went up to investigate 
and found the bath-room full of steam, the windows and mirror 
dimmed, but the bath was dry. The housekeeper declared that she 
heard the water running in and later running out, and someone turn- 
ing in the bath. They used at that time to get soap by the half hun- 
dredweight. It was of a uniform kind and coloured, but in the 
bathroom there was a piece of square white soap, different from the 
soap they were using and unlike anything in the house. There was 
no one in the house unaccounted for who could have been using the 
bath. 


Statement by William H. Brown 


William H. Brown, writing from an Army Camp on January 28, 
1947, made the following statement: 


I am very pleased to make some attempt at a statement about my 
visit to Penkaet. It is essentially a very negative account, because, 
as observed in the report, I did actually sleep very soundly on both 
nights. 


I slept directly above the room with the King Charles bed, which 
was occupied by Miss Jocelyn L. S. and Miss Pat M. T. The room 
I am informed was the late Professor Holbourn’s study and is next 
to the library. All I did on retiring was to go to the library to look 
for something to read, come back, undress, and lie in bed reading. 
You will note that I undressed before beginning to read. On the 
following morning it was the general belief that I was responsible 
for the heavy sounds, and if they were not deliberate, they were 
caused by my undressing at a late hour. In any case, I only read 
for about half an hour. Being a fairly sound sleeper, it was not long 
before I became completely unconscious, and in that state I remained 
until Mrs. Holbourn, Sr., wakened me about seven the next morning. 
I could not have gone to bed any later than a quarter past eleven and 
was asleep long before midnight. 
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The atmosphere in the morning was tense, and as I have sug- 
gested, I was thought to be responsible. That, however, is definitely 
not so. One point that is interesting, and which goes some distance 
in establishing the authenticity of the statement, is that the account 
given immediately after the occurrence does not vary in the slightest 
with the account given nearly ten months later. As you have learned, 
events on the second night were less spectacular, and in any case, I 
again slept undisturbed. 


I am not particularly sceptical about such occurrences, and I am 
perfectly willing to believe that they did take place; but as I say, 
I simply slept and heard or saw absolutely nothing. 

I am sorry that this statement is not so constructive as it might 
have been, although I hope that it serves your purpose. 


Comment 


The testimony, in support of the unusual happenings at Penkaet 
Castle by a substantial number of first-hand witnesses of various 
ages and both sexes, suggests that a further and more intensive in- 
vestigation would be well worth the time and trouble. It is true that 
experimental investigations of “haunted houses” present many diffi- 
culties. Chief among these is the fact that the disturbances do not, 
as a rule, occur with any frequency or regularity. 


The odd behavior of the cat, coinciding in time with other dis- 
turbances in the castle, may be noted, although no great weight can 
be attached to this single incident. But the literature of psychical 
research includes other accounts of the peculiar behavior of domestic 
animals in connection with supernormal phenomena. Among these is 
the carefully documented report of the spaniel, Fifi, in “The Psychic 
in the House,”! by Walter Franklin Prince. Dr. Prince was unable 
to explain the dog’s actions on any normal hypothesis. 


Mrs. Holbourn has been described “as an observant lady with an 
open mind, but with a bias against any supernormal explanation of 
the things she witnessed.” In her own words she “would like to 
make it clear that although we regard ‘John’ as an amusing legendary 
figure we none of us seriously believe in the existence of our ghost.” 
In view of her attitude, as well as on independent grounds, Mrs. 
Holbourn’s account of the “light continuous tapping or rattling” 
which invariably ceased at once when her husband, Professor Hol- 
bourn, called out “Now John, that’s childish. Stop it!” is of special 
interest. The responses to Professor Holbourn’s admonitions appeared 
to be prompt and intelligent. 





1B.S.P.R., 1926, pp. 160-173. 
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Sir William Barrett has drawn attention to the occasionally intel- 
ligent responses of Poltergeists. He defined a “poltergeist” as a bois- 
terous ghost, a convenient term “to describe those apparently mean- 
ingless noises, disturbances, and movements of objects, for which 
we can discover no assignable cause.” 

While the manifestations at Penkaet Castle do not seem to conform 
to the main characteristics usually associated with poltergeists, the 
intelligent responses of “John” seem comparable to those reported 
by Sir William in his paper “Poltergeists, Old and New,’? from 
which we quote: 


“The phenomena are especially sporadic, breaking out suddenly 
and unexpectedly, and disappearing as suddenly after a few days, or 
weeks, or months of annoyance to those concerned. They differ 
from hauntings, inasmuch as they appear to be attached to an indi- 
vidual, usually a young person, more than to a place, or rather to 
a person in a particular place. Moreover, ghostly forms (except, if 
we may trust one or two witnesses, a hand and arm) are not seen. 


“They [Poltergeists] appear to have some intelligence behind them, 
for they frequently respond to requests made for a given number of 
raps; the intelligence is therefore in some way related to our intelli- 
gence, and moreover is occasionally in telepathic rapport with our 
minds. For in one case which I submitted to a long and searching 
enquiry, I found that when I mentally asked for a given number of 
raps, no word being spoken, the response was given promptly and 
correctly, and this four times in succession, a different number being 
silently asked for in each case.” 


Mrs. C. Allan, Honorary Principal of the Edinburgh Psychic Col- 
lege and Library, has kindly given us some information about the 
College which will be of interest to our members. The College was 
founded in 1932, by the late Mrs. Ethel Miller, a Norwegian lady, 
as a memorial to her husband. It has about four hundred members. 
By a Deed dated September 23, 1935, Mrs. Miller conveyed the 
heritable property at 30 Heriot Row, Edinburgh, to Trustees to be 
used as the Edinburgh Psychic College and Library for the purposes 
set forth in the said Deed and in the Constitution of the College dated 
November 15, 1932. The objects of the Edinburgh Psychic College 
and Library may be summed up as the study and investigation of 
psychic phenomena and their implications, and the development of the 
psychic powers of its Members. 


L. W.A. 


° 2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXV (1911), pp. 377 f. 
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Book Review 


CHALLENGE OF THE UNKNOWN: Exploring the Psychic 
World, by Louis K. Anspacher, Current Books, Inc., New York, 
1947, 327 pp. $3.75. With an Introduction by Waldemar 
Kaempffert. 


Those who attended Dr. Anspacher’s lectures on psychic phe- 
nomena at the Town Hall two years ago will recall that, in concluding, 
he announced his intention of making those lectures the basis of a 
more extended discussion in a book. That book is Challenge of the 
Unknown, which appeared this year, but unhappily, only after the 
sudden death of the author. 


Dr. Anspacher’s discussion is sent off to a good start by an admir- 
able Introduction from the pen of a distinguished trustee of our 
Society, Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, Science Editor of The New York 
Times. He sets the standard of a high intellectual approach to a sub- 
ject that has suffered more from its misguided and ignorant enthu- 
siasts than from its enemies. The following passage, coming toward 
the end of the Introduction, is highly significant, coming as it does 
from a man of science: 


Because of the limitations that it has imposed on itself physical 
science can never bring us any closer to reality than we have been. 
The only reality that we shall ever know must come directly as a 
spiritual experience and not through a knowledge of particles and 
fields of energy. The fierce faith of the martyr willing to die at the 
stake, the sense of communing with something higher than himself 
that Beethoven must have had when he composed his last sonatas 
and symphonies, the rare rapture of a poet at one with nature, the 
exaltation that lifts a mystic out of himself, the intuitions, premoni- 
tions, and telepathic messages that compel us to act contrary to all 
reason, yet correctly, as the event often proves, the vivid dreams 
that are later verified: these are probably the only reality that we 
shall ever know. 


Dr. Anspacher has treated his subject in five long chapters or sec- 
tions. These are: ““Techniques of Approach” ; “Psychic Manifestations 
in Art and Literature” ; ““The Present Verdict of Science on Psychic 
Manifestation”; “What the Great Philosophers Have Said on the 
Question of Psychics”; and “Religion and Psychics: the Bible as a 
Psychic Document.” These five divisions of a book of 327 closely 
printed pages, with no breaks except in the opening chapter, require 
disciplined reading. The chapter on the Philosophers, for example, 
extends to eighty pages. Dr. Anspacher is frankly limiting his audi- 
ence to the intellectuals, a fact that is accentuated by his vocabulary, 
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particularly in that chapter on philosophy just mentioned. The .ordi- 
nary reader will need a dictionary at his elbow to understand such 
terms as vertiginous, acedita, detritus, proleptic, hyperesthesia, 
epistemology, epiphenomenon, paramnesian, and entelechy — to pick 
out a few at random. Certainly, these words are not in the vocabulary 
of every-day folk, even those with a college degree. 


Sometimes, as in this particular chapter, and in the one on art and 
literature, the display of erudition becomes so overpowering as to 
make the forest invisible for the trees. The prolonged discussion of 
the philosophers amounts to a history of philosophy in which the re- 
lation of all the theories to psychical phenomena is in danger of 
being lost. 


The style throughout is florid, suggesting the professional lecturer 
and old-school dramatist and actor. Sometimes this betrays the author 
into a mixed metaphor, as when he speaks of “a witch hunt for a foot 
of clay.” Like most lecturers and preachers, too, he slips occasionally 
into a dogmatic statement which arouses challenge. For example, he 
says, “Paul was an epileptic.” It need hardly be said that while the 
hypothesis of epilepsy has been repeated many times, there is not the 
faintest bit of evidence for it beyond his complaining of a “thorn in 
the flesh.” The idea seems to have sprung from the attempts of 
sceptics to account for the vision on the road to Damascus as being 
only a hallucination in an epileptic fit, an explanation which Dr. 
Anspacher specifically repudiates. 


These, however, are minor criticisms, and it is high time to speak 
of the important values of this book and its contribution to the cause 
of making the study of psychic phenomena take its rightful place in 
the search for knowledge and in the respect of intelligent people. 
Challenge of the Unknown performs a real service. For one thing, 
here is a discussion of the phenomena of the supernormal by a man 
who is exceptionally well read in fields as widely diverse as literature, 
science, philosophy and religion. In all these realms of thought poets, 
saints, and sages have tried to explain man, his place in the Cosmos, 
and the nature of that Cosmos. The author fits the newly recognized 
psychic phenomena into their place in the universal scheme, showing 
how their authenticity is buttressed by all these other fields of knowl- 
edge and expression, and how these psychic truths come nearer than 
any of the rest in pointing to Reality. Dr. Anspacher’s ideal was 
Goethe, and it is clear that he tried to deal with this new knowledge 
in the spirit of that great master. 


Probably most readers will agree that the last chapter, “Religion 
and Psychics,” is the climax of the book, as the author intended it to 
be when he put it at the end. This discussion is easy to read, for it 
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needs no technical terms or unfamiliar names. It shows how so much 
of the Bible record, especially the New Testament, deals with 
“miracles,” nearly all of which, at least, are well-known and often 
repeated psychical phenomena. To Dr. Anspacher Jesus was in the 
highest degree master of these powers that we call psychic. In a 
lesser degree they were practiced by the apostles, notably Paul, and 
they were clearly recognized by the early Church. 


It is heartening to see that it is the great spiritual significance of 
the new truth that inspires the book. In the opening chapter the 
author declares that “scientific proof for the survival of personality 
would certainly give the world the greatest, the most pivotal shock 
it has ever known. It would provide us with an entirely new and 
august sense of human destiny.” This majestic theme is eloquently 
developed in the concluding chapter, “Religion and Psychics.” 
“Psychical research is providing a new faith in the existence of an 
unseen and transcendent universe ... We are trying to prove... 
and in some measure succeeding in proving, that what you call a 
spiritual world actually exists: a world of independent and abiding 
reality, not a world that we are obliged to accept in blind faith.” 

Here the author reveals himself not only as the erudite scholar and 
lecturer but as a poet and worshiper, standing on the threshold of a 
temple that he knows to be more vast than the mind of man has ever 
yet conceived. 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 








Program of the Membership Committee 


Following the practice of recent years, the Membership Committee 
is undertaking a program of monthly teas and lectures, beginning in 
November and continuing through April. Names of speakers cannot 
be announced at this time, but the dates are as follows: 


Wednesday, November 19 
Wednesday, December 17 
Wednesday, January 21 
Wednesday, February 18 
Wednesday, March 17 
Wednesday, April 21 


It will be easy to remember that these teas come on the third 
Wednesday of each month, at four o’clock. 

The committee is anxious to achieve positive results in adding to 
our membership this year. This should not be difficult because there 
are so many individuals who are interested in psychical research but 
who as yet have not joined the Society. To this end present members 
are urged to cooperate by interesting their friends in joining. The 
Chairman would appreciate receiving as soon as possible the names 
of individuals who could be directly approached by letters, and a 
postcard containing names and addresses is all that is needed. 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS, 
Chairman 


Notice to Members 


We wish to announce that Mrs. L. A. Dale resigned as Editor of 
the JouRNAL on July first of this year in order to devote more of her 
time to research. Beginning with this issue, the JourNAL is being 
edited by the Publications Committee. Contributions submitted for 
publication and all editorial communications should be addressed to 


the Publications Committee, Room 916, 40 East 34th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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